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when the new ideas spread to England, they led to
intellectual activity; in theology first, and subse-
quently in all branches of learning, since the previous
restrictions upon speculation were broken down. It
is true that, before the Reformation began, the
"Utopia"had been published and that it is full of
startling novelties, as compared with the general
opinions of that time; but More was the one
exception to the general rule in England, as his
friend"Erasmus was on the Continent. Real activity
began at the later date and its fruit is seen in the
Elizabethan literature.

The reign of the great queen produced more works
of immortal value than any other one period of
English history, and the names of the authors of this
time are household words all the world over; their
fame is not confined to the limits of the Anglo-Saxon
race. In themselves, the plays of Shakespeare would
have been sufficient to give everlasting fame to the
literature of a country. Though Buckhurst, Greene,
and Marlowe anticipated him in the production of
plays in which the characters were no longer merely
artificial, Shakespeare stands far above either them or
any other dramatist of Western Europe by reason of
the grandeur of his conception, the depth of his
insight into human nature and the force and sub-
limity of his language. For his peer as a writer of
tragedy or comedy it is necessary to look back to the
brightest age of Athens; and since he was equally
great in both branches of his art, he must be placed
above even Sophocles or Aristophanes. The variety
and extent of his observations, the richness of his